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formed of enormous basaltic pillars, several joints of 
which measure from eight to nine feet in length, is ob- 
served to the right — underneath which, on an ibolated 
rock, standing out in the sea, are the ruins of Carne 
Castle— while, on the very verge of the coast, appears an 
old castellated mansion, built tiy a family of the name of 
Shan-, in 1625. Again, to the left, the Sallagh Braes, a 
range of high land, consisting of limestone base, capped 
with basalt, form a termination to the prospect. 



HINTS FOR PRESERVING HEALTH. 

THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 
(From The Doctor) 
Every person suspicious of predisposition to pulmonary 
consumption ought at all times, but especially in cold 
weather, to wear a quantity of woollen clothing sufficient 
to obviate any approach to the perception of chilliness. — 
Independently, however, of the actual presence of obsti- 
nate hoarseness or cough, I am disposed to think that the 
requisite quantity of flannel is more advantageously worn 
over the usual shirt, than in immediate contact with the 
skin. 

If the presence of the symptoms which have been al- 
ready described as characterizing this disease renders its 
existence no longer equivocal, the person so affected 
ought, without delay, to migrate towards a warmer cli- 
mate. Should circumstances render this expedient im- 
practicable, the next best plan a phthisical person can 
-adopt is to remove into a low and rather damp situation. 
The fatal event of pulmonary consumption is uniformly 
accelerated by residing in an elevated region. 

If practicable, let the supposed individual reside in a 
part of the country where the soil is chalk or limestone, 
and the air pure. Let him be abroad all day, and dur- 
ing every kind of weather, provided lie is employed in 
active exercise ; let him be guarded against suddenly, 
approaching or sitting much over the fire, even in winter. 
Let the habit of retiring early to bed and leaving it early 
in the morning be strictly enforced. Let him wear no 
more clothes than are requisite to guard against cold ; 
and plunge into the sea or a river for a moment, daily, 
during the three warmest months of summer. The 
phthisical habit is in general attended by a precocity of 
intellect, which it is of more importance to check than 
to encourage In such instances, the improvement of 
the mind should be considered as a secondary object, and 
may well be postponed till a certain share of robustness 
of constitution has been ensured. 

But precautions against this insidious disease are rarely 
had recourse to at an early period of life. The buoyant 
spirits and active propensities of its destined victims rarely 
excite suspicion, either in themselves or their friends, of 
the approaching mischief. As the age of puberty ap- 
proaches, other indications of the propensity to phthisis 
are developed : — the narrow and elongated form of the 
chest becomes more apparent, and is chiefly indicated by 
the prominence of the shoulders, which stand out from it 
on each side, somewhat like wings. 

Where consumption is likely to occur, the individual 
should adhere to a diet of farinacea and ripe fruits. — 
Animal food and fermented liquors ought to Le rigidly 
prohibited. Even milk often proves too nutritious. Ex- 
ercise should be regular, but gentle : sudden and violent 
exertions are extremely hazardous. Riding on horseback 
is preferable to any other kind of gestation. Such efforts 
of the voice as are required in singing, or playing on any 
wind instrument of music, frequently produce discharges 
of blood from the lungs ; but the practice of reading or 
reciting for some time together in a moderate tone of 
voice, tends to strengthen these organs, and to diminish 
the danger of pulmonary hemorrhage from any sudden 
exertion. 

v ON EATING SUPPER. 

Iff the time of Elizabeth, the nobility and sentry were 
^customed to dine at eleven, to sup between five and 
six, and to go to bed at ten. It is therefore evident, that 
any argument in favour of this meal, founded upon the 
heathy condition of our ancestors, must be fallacious. — 
By supper, in modern times, we understand a late meal, 
: «t before bed-time. But as sleep b not favourable to 



every stage of digestion, it is very questionable whether 
letinng to rest with a full stomach can, under any cir- 
cumstances, be salutary During the first part of the 
process, or that of chymification, a person so situated may 
perhaps sleep quietly, unless indeed the morbid distention 
of the stomach should impede respiration, and occasion 
distress ; but when the food has passed out of the sto 
mach, and the processes of chylification and sanguific8 
tion have been established, the natuial propensity of trip 
body is for activity, and the invalid awakes at this period, 
and remains in a feverish state for some hours. Upon 
this general principle, then, suppers are to be avoided ; 
that is to say, hearty suppers, which require the active 
powers of the stomach for their digestion. The same ob- 
jection cannot be urged against a light repast, which is 
generally useful to dyspeptics ; and it has been truly and 
facetiously observed, that " some invalids need not put 
on their night-caps, if they do not first bribe their sto- 
machs to good behaviour." An egg lightly boiled, or a 
piece of dry toast, with a small quantity of white-wine 
negus, will often secure a tranquil night, which would 
otherwise be passed with restlessness. Amongst the in- 
tellectual part of the community, there has ever existed 
a stroug predilection in favour of suppers ; the labour of 
the day has been performed ; the hour is sacred to con- 
viviality, and the period is one which is not likely to be 
interrupted by the calls of business. To those in health, 
such indulgences may be occasionally allowed ; but the 
physician should be cautious how he gives his sanction to 
their wholesomcness. The hilarity* which is felt at this 
period of the day must not be received as a signal for 
repairing to the banquet, but as an indication of the 
sanguification of the previous meal. — Dr. Paris. 

OK EATINft TOO PAST. 

The most common cause of morbid distention of the 
stomach is eating too fast ; for die appetite only subsid- 
ing in proportion as the food combines with and neutra- 
lizes the gastric fluid previously in die stomach, when we 
eat too fast, before this combination is completed, so 
much is taken that the whole gastric fluid, which the sto- 
much is capable of supplying during the digestive process, 
is not sufficient to effect the due alteration on it} whereas 
when we eat slowly, the appetite abates before the sto- 
mach is overcharged : for while digestion is going on, and 
the gastric fluid is only supplied in proportion as fresh 
food comes in contact with the coats of the stomach, it 
combines with the food as it is formed, and never excites 
the appetite. 

Every one has occasionally observed that, if his meal 
be interrupted for ten or fifteen minutes after he has 
eaten perhaps not more than half the usual quantity, he 
feels that he is satisfied. The gastric fluid which had 
accumulated has had time to combine with, and be neu- 
tralized by, the food he has taken. It is for the same 
reason that a few mouthfuls taken a little before dinner 
will often wholly destroy the appetite, especially in deli, 
cate people, in whom the gastric fluid is secreted in sm.il! 
quantity, or of a less active quality. Frequent interrup- 
tions in eating would be injurious, because we should 
thus be prevented from taking the proper quantity of 
food — for digestion seems chiefly performed by the fluid 
which is secreted, as fresh food comes in contact with 
the stomach ; and- the time which that which has accu- 
mulated requires for its neutralization — which of course 
must be greater or less according to the accumulation 
which has taken place, that is, generally speaking, ac- 
cording to the length of our fast — is the proper measure 
of the quantity which ought to be taken, provided we 
continue to eat, without devouring, our food. 

LOSS OP APPETITE. 

The causes are numerous which may produce a loss ot 
appetite ; such as the immoderate use of strong liquors, 
tobacco, opium, or other narcotics ; immoderate reple- 
tion, deficiency of the secretion of bile, &c. &c. 

A gentle emetic may be taken, in the first instance, to 
remove the crudities of the stomach ; after which, to 



• Breakfast has been considered the meal of friendship f 
Dinner that of etiquette ; and Supper the feait of toit. 
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eawect the morbid acidities, the following may be taken 
twice a day : — Solution of potass, one drachm ; lime- 
water, seven ounces. — Mix. A table spoonful each time. 
Should the patient feel pain, attended by flatulency, 
Be may take prepared chalk, twelve grains : peppermint 
water, half an ounce ; pure water, one ounce ; spirit of 
pimento, two drachms ; tincture of opium, twelve drops. 
— Mix. This draught to be taken three times a day, 
with any gentle laxative, should the patient require it. 

COM3102T COT.DS. 

Illness of various kinds proceed Irani what is generally 
termed a cold, which almost in all cases proceeds from a 
stoppage of perspiration. Of course, whatever will pro- 
mote a return of that necessary evacuation, will be 
most likely to benefit the patient ; lying longer in bed 
in the morning, drinking warm, tea, or some other mild 
liquor, bathing the legs and feet in warm water, will 
most probably succeed ; but care should be taken, on 
the first appearance of it, as it will then be the more 
easily eradicated. 

HOT PUNCH AT NIGHT TO CURT. A COLD. 

This remedy, from its agreeable qualities towards the 
palate, is a frequent one. A more dangerous cannot be 
What is called a cold is always depending upon partial 
inflammation^ and as ardent spirits increase the action of 
the arteries, the inflammation may extend ; and, if to the 
lungs, may prove fatal. In slight cases, however, a per- 
spiration, induced by the punch, may relieve, but it is a 
dangerous experiment ; such a remedy will be always es- 
teemed by a certain class of people, and those will always 
have an excuse for it. If they get better the' next morn- 
ing, after this dose of delight, they extol to the skies its 
medicinal qualities — and if, on the other hand, they are 
worse in the morning, they tell you that if it were not 
for the hot punch which they took the night before, they 
are sure they would be still worse — if not gone altoge- 
ther ! — "How fortunate!" — It is more dangerous than 
pium. A hot drink of whey is a true remedy. 



HOW TO SPEND THE WINTER EVENINGS IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

In the evenings, the regular domestic arrangements 
might be agreeably varied,* for the entertainment and in- 
struction of the younger people, by lectures in astronomy 
and geography— the Instruments for this purpose are by 
no means expensive ; but if the amount Was found to be 
inconvenient, the money might be easily procured, if 
families in the country would subscribe, and associate 
themselves for the purpose of procuring what was neces- 
sary — a good Encyclopedia, which contained the modem 
improvements and discoveries, would be an incalculable 
acquisition to a neighbourhood, and would serve as a 
text-book, for an endless series of instructive and most 
interesting experiments ; an orrery might be purchased 
from the same fund, for two or three guineas, which 
would explain to a number of children the causes of day 
and night, the succession of . the seasons, the changes of 
the moon, the tides, twilight, and the nature of eclipses 
»— a small manual orrery, consisting of the sun, earth, and 
moon, is best adapted for this purpose, because the revo- 
lutions of the earth are more clearly shewn in these where 
the earth is sufficiently large to have the different coun- 
tries delineated upon it — this could be easily, carried from 
house to house. Instead of the small brass sun in the 
centre, a wax candle, or patent lamp, with the glass round 
it, may he substituted — and by darkening the room, the 
illuminated parts of the earth and moon may be easily 
distinguished. T^ae. revolutions of the planets are of 
much less importance than those of the earth, but they 
may be easily explained to young people by the following 
plan: — Let the orbits of the planets be chalked out on 
the floor, and set a lamp on a table in the middle of the 
room, to represent the sun— then place twelve chairs 
round the room for the signs of the Zodiac, and let seven 
children of different sizes represent the planets: — a child 
of four years old might be called Mercury — one of six, 
Venus, and a grown person, Saturn. The children may 
then be taught to move round,the sun hi the orbits of the 
planets they are to represent, observing the relative pe- 



riods of time in which each makes its revolution. Up 
render this tea/king orrery the more entertaining, the 
whole procession may move to slow music, and as the 
heads of the children should be considered as represent- 
ing the bodies of the planets, the Hershel, Saturn, and 
Jupiter may fix balls round their heads for the satellites 
The child who represents the earth may, in like manner 
carry a moon. 

To a practical survey of the heavens, which may suc- 
ceed this, or other preliminary instruction, Frend's Even- 
ing Amusements will be found peculiarly subservient ; and 
with the aid of a telescope, the planets may be observed, 
and their positions with regard to the fixed stars ascer- 
tained ; — a more delightful contemplation cannot be con- 
ceived, or one that more directly leads the faculties to 
the noblest objects of their exercise. As a previous step 
to his more complicated enquiry, a favourable spot may 
be chosen from whence, of a summer's evening, to ob- 
serve the setting sun, and to remark any object by •which 
the pupil may mark the exact point where it sets : tie 
next morning return to the same spot before sun-rise— 
he will of course observe that it rises at nearly the oppo- 
site part of the heavens — it will be easy then to explain 
the phenomena of the rising and setting. If he does not 
know how the sun passes from sun set to sun rise, he at 
least knows how he travels from the rising to the setting 
point : the former can be explained by the latter — nor is 
it possible that the analogy can escape his observation. — 
Having marked the rising of the sun at midsummer, he 
must be brought to contemplate it at Christmas, from the 
same spot : he will then find the phenomenon to take 
place in a different part of the heavens, and this will give 
further opportunity of explanation. 

Geography is the easiest of all sciences, and the best 
adapted to the capacities of children ; it may be an useful 
and agreeable method, when young people learn the si- 
tuation of any important country, to join with that 
knowledge some one or two leading facts or circumstances 
concerning it ; so that its particular property may always 
put you in mind of the situation, and the situation, in 
like manner, put you in mind of the property. The 
ancient and modern names of the most important coun- 
tries should be learned at the same time, and they should 
be fixed so strongly in the mind, that the ancient name 
should always call up the modern one to the memory, 
and the modern the ancient. In learning geography, the 
frequent and attentive inspection of maps will be of the 
greatest use. Whenever the name of an unknown place 
occurs in reading, let the student mark it down in his 
pocket-book, to be searched for in the map at a conve- 
nient opportunity ; it is not expedient to turn frame* 
diately from the book to the map on every occasion, 
because it will interrupt the course of reading, divert the 
attention from the main subject, and be the cause of 
losing some idea, or some improvement of greater value 
than the knowledge of a local situation. 



EXPEDIENCY OF ATTENDING TO THE EYE. 

LASHES. 

It is no less strange than true, that European beau- 
ties are quite inattentive to the growth of their eye- 
lashes; though in Circassia, Georgia, Persia, and Hindos« 
tan, it is one of the first objects of a mother's care to pro- 
mote the growth of her children's eye-lashes. Hair left 
to itself seldom grows long, but either splits at the top in- 
to two or more forks, or becomes smaller and smaller until 
•it ends in a fine gossamer point. When it does so, it never 
grows longer, but remains stationary. The Circassian 
method of treating the eye-lashes is founded on this prin- 
ciple ;— -the careful mother removes, with a pair'of scissors, 
the forked and gossamer like points (hot more) of the eye- 
lashes, and every time this is done their growth is renew- 
ed, and they become long, close, finely curved, and of a 
silky gloss. This operation ef clipping may be repeated 
every month or six weeks. The eye-lashes of infants and 
children are best tipped/when they are asleep. Ladie* 
may, with a little care,'do the office for themselves. Thi» 
secret must be invaluable to those whose eye lashes have 
been thinned and dwarfed, as often happens byMwoJB*! 
tion of the eyes, 



